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Are You Foolish? 


NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE OF LIFE will be the 
FOLLY NUMBER, in which Folly will be pre- 
sented with the Freedom of the City, and after 
that what happens will be known only to those 
who are lucky enough to see this number. 


WEEK AFTER 
GETHER NUMBER. Are you for Disarmament 
This number of LIFE will celebrate the 
Get-Together idea, soon to be put on at Wash- 
ington by the principal countries of the globe. 


or not? 


HAVE YOU SEEN the series by Montague 
Glass concerning the conversations of Fishbein 
& Blintz, manufacturers of pants? The famous 
author of Potash and Perlmutter is now appear- 
ing regularly in LIFE. 


NEXT will be the GET-TO- 
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Fulfilment 
Dorothy Parker 


DO not sit and sigh for wealth untold, 
It never thrusts itself into my schemes; 
I shrink from all your piles of clanking gold,— 
Better my sparkling hoard of golden dreams. 
A life of limousined and jeweled ease 
Is but a round of fathomless ennui. 
Your motor cars, your pearls, your sables—these 


Are naught to me. 
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He really dislikes pets, but the man in 


Better a homely flat in Harlem's wilds 
Than costly living’s spurious benefits; 
Better a simple butter-cake at Childs’ 
Than caviar and stalled ox at the Ritz. 
Your unearned gold, to me, is shot with flaws; 
A life of honest toil I’d make my lot, 
Which really makes it very nice, because 
It’s what I’ve got. 





the adjoining studio sings—yes, he sings! 











Scene—Pullman Car, “Gray Gables.” 


ONDUCTOR (to young lady in 
chair 23): Tickets, please. 

YounG Lapy (from behind a copy of 
“The Ladies’ Boon Companion”): It’s 
on the window sill. 

Conpucror: No ticket there, madam, 

Younc Lapy: Well, I put them both 
there. The other conductor must have 
taken it when he took the chair ticket. 
(Conductor goes on.) 

Younc Lapy (emptying everything 
out of her bag except the sweet choco- 
late, hair-curlers, theatre checks, 
safety pins, keys, buttons, etc.): I 
know I put them on the window sill. I 
always do. (To the young lady in chair 
25.) Isn’t that queer? I had my ticket 
on the window sill and now it’s gone. 

YounGc Lapy 1n 25: Did you look 
in your bag? 

Younc Lapy In 23 (with polite im- 
patience): Oh, yes, of course (empties 
contents out of her bag, including the 
sweet chocolate and the hair-curlers). 
There, that’s all. I know I put them on 
the window sill. (Puts the sweet choco- 
late, hair-curlers, theatre checks, safety 
pins, powder box, mirror, time tables, 
letters, etc., back in her bag.) 

Conpuctor (returning): Have 
got your ticket, madam? 

Younc Lapy: No! I told you I 
put both the tickets on the window sill. 
Hasn’t the Pullman conductor got it? 

Conpuctor: No, madam; he only 
took the chair ticket. 

Younc Lapy: Did-he look in all his 
pockets? 


you 


“I put them on the window sill.” 


Window Silliness 


Beatrice Herford 


“Tickets, please.” 


Conpuctor: He has 
one, madam. 

YounGc Lapy: Well, it’s the first 
time I ever heard of a man only having 
one pocket ! 

Conpuctor (to the porter): Take 
the seat out of the chair. You are sure 
it isn’t in your bag, madam? 

YounG Lapy: Yes, I’ve looked there. 
I'm perfectly sure. (Opens bag and 
emptics out sweet chocolate, powder 
box, time tables, hair-curlers, etc., etc., 
while the conductor fixes his eyes wear- 
ily on the coat rack.) 

YounG Lapy: You see, the trouble 
is there are so many of you. It’s like 
“too many cooks.” If there had only 
been one of you, he would have taken 
both tickets and neither of you would 
rave had any bother. I put them both 
en the window sill so that you wouldn’t 
be waking me up all the time. 

CONDUCTOR protests. 

Younc Lapy: Well, I don’t mean 
you especially, but some conductor is 
always waking me up. I don’t see why 
they don’t have “pay as you enter” 
trains. On a street car you can go to 
sleep in peace; if you want to, I mean. 
I never do, but I’ve seen people. I 
should think you would all get worn 
out anyway, walking up and down all 
the time. I guess that’s what makes 
everyone so sleepy on the train, seeing 
you. I know it does me. 

Conpuctor: Well, madam, we’ve got 
to settle this ticket business. 

Younc Lapy: You see, the screen 


says he only 


isn’t right. I expect that it blew out. 

Conpuctor: The fact remains you 
haven't given up your ticket. 

YounG Lapy: Yes, I have. When 
I've laid my ticket on the window sill, | 
consider I’ve given it up. It isn't as if 
it was in my hat. I wouldn't put it 
there, anyway. I think it’s a horrid 
custom—but I mean it was on the win- 
dow sill of the railroad, it wasn’t on me. 

PULLMAN CONDUCTOR (joining in): 
The lady’s railroad ticket was right 
there beside the chair ticket when I 
took it. 

YounG Lapy (triumphantly) : There! 
He knows I had the ticket (beaming at 
the Pullman Conductor). I think you 
were on the same train with me once 
before. Didn't you send a telegram for 
me from Springfield when I left my 
rings on the bath in Albany? or Syra- 
cuse—I know it was on the bath. 

PULLMAN Conpbuctor: I’ve sent so 
many telegrams like that, but | dare 
say ; 
Younc Lapy: I’m sure it was you. 
You told me about your nice little fam- 
ily, and how your boy had a paper 
route and the measles, and distributed 
them for days before it was found out, 
and everyone was afraid they had got 
them. 

Younc Lapy In CHaIR 25: 
dearie, what’s that in your veil? 

YounG Lapy IN 23: My ticket! It 
must have blown there. 

Conpuctor: Well, 
you this time. 


Why, 


madam, it’s on 


“Take the seat out of the chair.” 
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In Ye Goode Olde Days 


Collecting ye indemnity 





Sanctum Talk 


We Interview Morality 


ORALITY had not been inter- 

viewed for so long that we 
thought it was high time to see her and 
ascertain if she had any new views. 
She answered the door-bell herself. 
We expected to see her in a Mother 
Hubbard. Instead, we were amazed to 
notice that she had on a short skirt. 
Indeed, her whole color scheme was 
extremely attractive. It is true that she 
was not made up; but then, that wasn’t 


necessary. Her cheeks were tinted with 
the natural hue of good health. 


“Good morning. This is Lire.” 

“Ah, Lire! Be seated.” 

“Let us congrat- 
ulate you on your 
appearance. We 
thought—” 

“Yes, I know 
what you are think- 
ing. And you are 
wrong. My ap- 
pearance is largely 
a matter of climate. 
I am not any more, 
or any less, attrac- 

tive than I ought to be. I am not an 
ascetic. Human beings, in their nor- 
mal activities, are not immoral. It is 
only when they attempt to pervert these 
activities that they seek to destroy me. 
I am glad you came, because I am now 
in great danger.” 

“What is happening ?” 

“I am being used for false purposes, 
to satisfy the secret desire for self- 
advertisement—what is now termed the 
Ego instincts, on the part of a few 
individuals who are themselves per- 
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The little girl moved away without returning a certain pen- 
knife she borrowed. 


LIFE 


verted in their attitude toward life jn 
general,” 

“Dear me! Who are these people?” 

“Well, take your Congressman Her- 
rick of Oklahoma. He must have been 
following the example of his great 
poetic namesake, who once wrote, 
‘Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, old 
Time is still a-flying,’ for that is about 
what Herrick did. He advertised for 
beautiful girls, and then introduced 
some sort of bill in Congress discourag- 
ing young women from going on the 
stage. Fancy!” 

“You approve of young women go- 
ing on the stage?” 

“I should say I did! If the stage 
cannot use all the beauty it can get, 
then it falls short of what it might be. 
Then there are Straton and Crafts 
and—” 

“Well, they are fairly amusing, 
Haven't they a right to talk?” 

“No; not when they use me for their 
own advertising purposes. It’s too easy, 
and it would be too obvious if there 
weren't sO many innocent people—” 

“Let’s see; these men go about show- 
ing up alleged iniquity.” 

“Yes; and declaring that I am back- 
ing them up.” 

“But surely—” 

“Then there’s Overseer Voliva of 
Zion City, who is trying to break on 
his wheel any woman who tries to be 
beautiful. Tar and feathers are too 
good for an old bird like that.” 

“Dear me! Do you use slang?” 

“T use anything, Lire, to show that I 
can use anything—to save regular folks 
from being exploited.” 

“But surely you don’t approve of sex 
stuff in books and pictures and—” 

“Ah! You think you are clever. 
Ask any man who writes perverted sex 
stuff, and how does he defend himself? 
He hides behind my apron strings at 
once. He declares that he is really do- 
ing it for a moral purpose. And so | 
get it both ways. I get it from the people 
who are nasty, and I get it from the 
people who try to make us think that 
others are nasty when they are not.” 

(By this time we were quite wrought 
up. We had, even in this short inter- 
view, fallen head over heels in love with 
Morality. She was so wholesome, s0 
beautiful and so genuine! And she had 
made us feel, somehow, that our natural 
instincts must be right.) 

“What can we do for you?” 

“Publish the truth about me, LIFE. 
Try to show people how I am being 
exploited by these mental and spiritual 
profiteers.” 


“Tl do it!” 77 t. MM 
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Interference 


“Did you get any ducks on your hunting trip?” 
“No. but I nearly had a shot at one, when another duck came along and 


Japanxieties not have to take orders from the West- 

M* Lord Marquis of the Sun ern world. But strength means popu- 
slammed the Japanese with sa- lation, and population implies more 

tres the other day for a disposition land to live on. They want to spill over 


which he attributes to them to swarm into somebody’s spare land, and the idea She Had Good Ré 


this country without regard to seems to be that by making motions to 
ther their swarming here would spill into California and Australia and 
or this country’s good. Canada, and making trouble about t: 
\laybe. But our notion is that the nicalities when they are dissuaded f 
Japanese have not really any such dis- that, they will bring it home to 
position, or, at least, any expectation United States and England that 
of encouragement in it. They have best to let them spill into Asia. 
need of strength to maintain their posi- If the rest of Asia could take care of 
tion as the only Asiatic power that does_ itself, there wouldn’t be any troubl 
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Life. 


RESIDENT HARDING is consid- 
ering a trip to the Panama Canal 


Zone. 
expenses ? 

IL 
Admiral Sims is now nearing Shake- 
speare’s record for being 


Will he have to pay his zone 


LIFeE 


Lines 





Snow shovels for the 1921-22 season 
will be all wood and a yard wide. 

JL 
Rip Van Winkle was an exception to 
the rule; he was willing to admit that 
he had been asleep. 





Senator Curtis of Kansas boasts that he 
was employed as a jockey before he 
started his political career. 
He must be the one who puts the riders 
on all those bills. 
JL 
Thomas A. Edison says that 





misquoted. 


plenty of grit is the cure for 





JL 


the Disarmament 


Tip to 





army is better than an army 
of unemployed. 


It costs $400,000,000 a year 
to run New York City, and 
a lot of people think it would 
be better to close it up. 

. 5 
Time is money, and the rail- 
roads are running behind in 
both. 

JL 
New York’s newest barber 
shop serves tea with a shave, 
which is a pleasant departure 
from the custom of giving 
the patron a mouthful of 
lather. 








all our troubles, but we can't 
all live in Pittsburgh. 

JL 
Thomas Burke, famous Eng-- 
lish author, has refused to 
come over here and lecture. 
Burke's reconciliation with 
America? 

JL 
Chile has opened a national 
pawnshop. 
At last we have a place to 
hock the ex-Kaiser. 

Al. 
It is hoped that Ireland will 
get her independence in time 
to be eligible for the Disarm- 
ament Conference. 

JL 
Nothing is certain in 
world except death and taxes, 





this 








a. 
Senator Lodge on the Ger- 
man treaty: “Aha! I smell a 
ratification !” 


OE CARVER heerd erbout 


Local Gossip 


and now a lot of pedple are 
beginning to feel a bit. skep- 
tical about death. 


’em a-hevin’ the toddle L 


over to the College so he set out to git some. He , bi : _ 
Jt war so dry then that ye could hear his tongue a-rattlin’ About the bitterest blow that 
Dumb-bells were first used in every step. Wall, when he got thar it turned out he wuz the weekly news reels have 





the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


> , , »..1 1 W uz. 
Page Sir Walter Raleigh “le 
a pi. r 
my hu at 
MI 
liitat | he iS 
rman ifere 
kindly at their swords into mashi 
niblicks 
li iL 
Tr] C mai ufa urers ¢ f n en's cl thes, t 
said, waste $240,001 annually 
and about $ re ),000 000 gocs LO 
those superfluous slee ut 
Jk 
Won’ a er a Le tet 
ont omedody t oliciin 


. 0 
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enlig 


for a statue of H. 


ing the Statue of Liberty 


the World? IL 





all balled up. 


IX 


come home a-dancin’ 


(To be continued in our next) 


He ast a feller where erbouts the toddy 
But he couldn’t seem to locate any an’ ef he hadn’t 
ppened to ketch sight of some perfumery going cheap 
drug store most probably he wouldn’t hev gut back 
ck Hill at all. He 
n’, tellin’ he been workin’ 
melt so uv 


acrost the cove, an’ 
new mown hay all hands believe him. 


had in many a day is the news 
that Lloyd George is not 
coming to America after all. 


an’ a- JL 
as he 


It may not be an instance of 
cause and effect, but simul- 
taneously with the failure of 
the rice crop in China came 








Another trouble with the railroads is 
that hand-bag methods prevail on trunk 
lines. 

JL 
The Red army has invaded Finland 
again. It looks like a fight to a Fin- 
nish. 

JL 
Noted scientist says psyc 
ages are all rot. 

never believed in the tipping sys- 

emi, either. 


hic table mes- 


- 8 
November football is like feeding a gas 
meter. The last quarter ends in darkness. 


decrease in marriages here. 


President Harding’s idea is to substi- 
tute limitation of armaments for imi- 
tation of armaments. 
JL 
The cost of living—just living, mind 
you—has gone up 120% since 1914. 
And that figure doesn’t take in the cost 
of eating, sleeping, and wearing clotlies. 
JL 
An anthropologist has stated that there 
is a race of savages in Africa whose 
skins are blue. 
He'd better tell that to the ultra-ma- 
rines. 
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When her little sister came to town 
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Winding the Cuckoo Clock 
Handy Tests to Show Just Where You Get Off 
Henry William Hanemann 






































NO. 5 


I. Pictorial Absurdities 


OW look carefully at the six pictures. 


gruous. 


In each one is something absurd or incon- 


See if you can tell what the discrepancy, inapplicability, inconcinnity, 


disproportionateness, unconformity or discordance in each picture is. 
Think quickly, for you will be allowed only four hours and a half. 


II, Obeying Orders 
Do What It Says 


1. Write out the alphabet backwards. If “n” 


comes 
erase what you have written and do it over 


” 


before “m, 
again. 


2. Cross out all the “c’s” in the following sentence: 
“Jump up, John,” said his wife pleasantly, “and bring me a 
doughnut and a glass of water.” 


3. Here are five squares: 0 OF OF O OQ. In the first, 
do nothing; in the second, don’t do anything at all; in the 
third and fourth, do what you did in the first, and in the 


fifth, use your own judgment. 


4. Draw a six-pointed star around the third, seventh, 
fifteenth, twenty-fourth, thirty-ninth, fifty-fifth and ninety- 
first letters of the Hungarian alphabet. 

5. If polygamy is invariably constitutionally unfeasible, 
circumscribe the word denoting the nature of the S1BeRIAN 
WEASEL; if not, underscore that word that most accurately 
describes the process of preparing edible GAmBOGE: 


Diplodocus, peripatetic, pulchritudinous, diapedesis, frit- 
ter, Columbus Circle. 


II. Practical Judgment 
Mark the One You Like Best 


W HAT is the main purpose of lightning rods? 


To save the ‘house from being struck more than once. 


O 
O To separate the thunder from the lightning. 
0 To catch in Santa Claus’ trousers. 


2. What should one do with a crying baby? 
O Turn it off. 
0 Join in the chorus. 
O Run it through the clothes wringer. 


3. If the canary doesn’t sing, it is because 
O It has tonsilitis. 
oO It has been called out on strike. 
O It needs a new needle. 


4. Why does water freeze in winter? 
O To oblige the ice companies. 
0 Because we all do. 
O Because it refuses to wear heavy undegclothing. 
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IV. Picture Completion 


ged prepare to concentrate upon the half-dozen pic- 
tures below. 

In each picture there is something missing. See if you 
can discover whatever it can possibly be that is absent, 


inexistent, wanting, omitted, not there, or nowhere to be 
found. Take a good lock—if you've got a good look to take. 
Any little boy or girl under 97 years of age caught crib- 


bing will be thrown into the Grand Cajion of Arizona. 
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NO. 4 


V. Poetic Discrimination 
pee each version carefully and try to think how it 
would sound if it were read aloud. 
\Vhich version, do you think, is the poorest poetry, and 
which is the best poetry? 


Middle 
Poorest 


Version X: 
Bang! Fsss-ssss— Bang! 
Oh! Oh! 
You... you.. 
Boom! Boom! 


Oh-h-h! 


2? youl! 


Oh! Oh! Oh-h-h! 
You ... Fsss-ssss— Bang! 
You ...? (Bang!) you!! 
Boom! Boom! 

Version Z: 
Boom! Boom! 
Bang! Fsss-ssss— Bang! 
Oh! Oh! 
Oh-h-h! 


You... you...? you!! 


VI. Range of Information 

N each of the sentences below, draw a line under the 

word that makes the truest sentence. If you cannot be 
sure, guess. 

The “Moonlight Sonata” is played with rackets, pins, 
cards, dice. 

Mary Pickford is a famous racehorse, vampire, breakfast 
food, steamboat. ane 

Chimneys are used in lacrosse, vocal culture, manicuring, 
religion. ttn, 

The gastrocnemius is found in India, Hawaii, Cochin 
China, Illinois. ; 

Annette Kellerman appears in “Jurgen,” “Les Miserables,” 
“Richard 111,” “Ivanhoe.” 

“Cheese it” is a term used in heraldry, billiards, fox hunt- 
ing, architecture. 

Fur is obtained from mines, quarries, elephants, bamboo 
trees. 

The number of feet on a twelve-inch rule is three, five, 
seven, nine. 

Asbestos is the capital of Greece, Armenia, Caucasia, 
Korea. 

In his own country a prophet is without whiskers, alcohol, 
press agents, temptation. 

A madrigal is a sort of bird, mechanical toy, trolley car, 
Swedish pastry. 





LIFE’S Picture Title Contest 


(See cover of this issue) 


For the best title to the picture on the cover of this issue, 
Lire will award prizes as follows: 


First Prize, 
Second Prize, 
Third Prize, . 


The contest will be governed by the following 
RULES 


By “best” is understood that title which most cleverly 
describes the situation shown in the picture. 

The contest is now open, and open to everybody. 
close at noon on December 5, 1921. 

All titles should be addressed to Lire’s Picture Title Con- 
test, 598 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Envelopes 
should contain nothing but the competing titles, typewritten 
or plainly written, with the name and address of the sender 
on each sheet. Use one side of paper only. 


It will 


$500.00 
$300.00 
. $200.00 


Titles will be judged by three members of Lire’s Editorial 
Staff, and their decision will be final. 

Titles may be original or may be a quotation from some 
well-known author. Contestants may send in more than one 
title. 

In case of ties the full amount of the prize will be given 
to each tying contestant. 

The final award will be announced as early as possible 
after the close of the contest. Of this due notice will be 
given. Checks will be sent simultaneously with the an- 
nouncement of the award. The members of the stati of 
Lire are of course barred out of this contest. 








Gwendolyn: And is he really going to marry all that money? 


John: 


Absolutely. 


Gwendolyn: Has the engagement been formally announced? 
John: No.. Just informally—among his creditors. 
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For a Pure Mother Goose 
LIFE’S Board of Censors Suggests a Few Expurgations 


As Tommy Snooks and Betsy Brooks 


Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet 
Eating of curds and whey— 


Your committee finds that Miss 
Muffet’s skirts are far too short 
for sitting on tuffets. 

N. B.—Make chemical analysis of 
whey to ascertain alcoholic content. 


Were walking out one Sunday, 
Said Tommy Snooks to Betsy Brooks, 
“To-morrow will be Monday.” 


There has been much too much 
of this. In allowing himself 
to think of Monday on Sunday Mr. 
Snooks is encouraging his mind to 


wander, and where, we ask you, 
will a wandering mind stop? 


Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of rye. 


Here is not only an evil suggestion 
but a brazen disregard of the law 
—and then think of the quality of 
the rye—sixpence for a pocketful. 














Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he. 
He called for his pipe and he called for his bowl 


Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son John And he called for his fiddlers three. 


Went to bed with his breeches on. 


Clothed in seeming innocence but ob- 

jectionable for the picture it at once 

brings to mind of aforesaid son John 
minus his nether garments, 


Comment is scarcely necessary. 

How much finer it would have been had 

he called for a glass of milk and the 
“Christian Herald.” 





“One of the trustees of Uncle Jake’s estate was held up the other night in 
Central Park.” 


“Indeed; how much did he get?” 


Useful 


HE: I won that five-hundred-dol- 

lar prize for the best article against 

using cruel traps to catch wild animals. 

He: And what will you do with it? 
“Buy a mink coat,” 


(a + b)’ 


MarriaGE is the square of a plus b 
In other words 

a? + b? + 2ab 

Where 2ab (of course) 

Are twins. 


LIFE 


While China Slept 
By Lord Insaney 


(Scene: Pullman Car on a Chicago- 
New York Limited.) 


. is dead of night in China, which 
makes our story all the more inter- 
esting because it is somewhere around 
early afternoon in Chicago. The train 
had left Chicago hours ago, but that 
doesn’t make any difference. Many 
trains leave Chicago. They are always 
leaving for destinations unknown. 

A man enters the crowded smoker 
and sits down. He finds himself alone. 
He is facing the mirror in the door 
across the room and perceives that he 
is’ well dressed. Funny he hadn't no- 
ticed it before, but now he sees pros- 
perity delineated in every line. He 
articulates the phrase,—delineated in 
every line. He turns from the mirror 
to the passing panorama outside, but is 
less interested. (He’s a man.) 

A stranger enters the smoker and 
takes the chair opposite. They give 
each other the psoo (the pullman 
smoker once-over; pronounced sivu«), 

“H-m-m-m. Not so bad,” each 
thinks. 

The checked-suit individual’s cigar is 
half gone. The newcomer sticks a 
slick-looking stogie in his mouth. 
He begins feeling in the empty—as 
always—match box on the window sash 
and rummaging through his pockets. 

“Gotta match?” ventures the new- 
comer. 

“Nope. Here’s a light.” 

They smoke. 

THE NEWCOMER: 

Tue C.-S. L: 
yours? 

THE NEWCOMER: 

Pause oul 

Tue Newcomer: What’s your line? 

Tue C.-S. L: I’m a professional 
burglar. . What's yours? 

Tue Newcomer: I'm a judge. 

CurRTAIN. 


How’s business? 
Opening up. 


How's 


Fine! 


The Fish Story—A Page From History 


“I discover dis ocean in de name of—” 


“What name, please.” 
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Trouble Enough 


Mrs. Noah: Why so worried, dear? 
The Skipper: Blast it all! The elephant has hay fever, the giraffe’s caught a sore throat and 
P 
the centipede has developed corns. 


Late Bulletins 


1i0o—Lloyd George says that he is coming to the Dis- Oct. 20o—Lloyd George expresses surprise at a statement 
armament Conference. published in the Times purporting to have been 

12—Lloyd George says that he is not coming to the made by him to the effect that he will be present 
Disarmament Conference. at the Disarmament Conference when it convenes 

13—Lloyd George announces that he intends to attend at Washington on November 11th. “Why, I never 
the Disarmament Conference. said any such thing!” he avers. 
Lloyd George announces that the announcement . 25—Lioyd George broke his long silence to-day and 
announcing that he intends to attend the Disarma- consented to accord an interview to the press. 
ment Conference is utterly false. When asked whether he will be among the dele- 
Lloyd George, in a statement to a Times corre- gates to the Disarmament Conference, the Premier 
spondent, states emphatically that he will be pres- replied with a_ characteristic Welsh twinkle, 
ent at the Disarmament Conference when it con- “Llydnwfnydolldmmffybrnalldclynrysdrrddllwyn,” 
venes at Washington on November 11th. 


on, laugh, you poor fish. I shall discover it yet.” 














“While there is Life there’s Hope” 
Published by 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Vol. 78. Ni 


London Offices, Rolls House, Breams Bldgs., London, E. C. 


T this writing nothing that is going 

on gives entire satisfaction. No- 

body is sure what is going to happen 
in any department of activity. 

The baseball series is not completed: 
either contestant may win it. 

Ireland is not loose yet. The London 
conference about that is in 
and De Valera’s secretary is over here 
with a suggestion about raising twenty 
million dollars for use in case the issue 
of the conference does not suit the 
Sinn Feiners. 

Congress has not yet been able to 
devise a new tax law. An organization 
called the Agricultural Bloc: has been 
able to upset the sales tax plan, and to 
secure deferential consideration for 
taxes more acceptable to the farmer, 
including the high surtaxes on large 
incomes, and high inheritance taxes. 

The Senate has passed the canal tolls 
exemption bill by a vote in which party 
lines broke. The exemption from the 
tolls may still be far off, but to have the 
idea win in the Senate is embarrassing 
to the administration with the armament 
conference on the point of meeting. 
However, the hardy souls that come to 
the armament conference will hardly 
be disturbed by action in the Senate 
which is criticised as a breach of a 
treaty. The conference will have to 
deal with the world as it is, including 
the Senate, and the apparent indiffer- 
ence of Senators to treaties is just one 
more symptom of the general condition. 
Mr. Lodge objected to the passage of 
the bill in the Senate because he thought 
it might make trouble for the confer- 
ence. But, after all, if the thing is to 
be done at all, might it not better be 
done when the objection to it is most 
apparent? It is not a measure that we 


session, 


598 Madison Avenue, New York 


ought to have up our sleeve when we 
go into the conference. It might bet- 
ter be in sight. Any country that in- 
tends to be bad ought to be bad now 
while the political doctors of the world 
are assembling. The most samples of 


possible conduct that can be shown 
them, the better able they should be to 
prescribe, - 


F  peogpaicragne is not yet so copi- 
ous, nor news so pressing, but 
that the newspapers for the moment 
have plenty of room to talk about any- 
thing, and lavish space on baseball, and 
show a timely hospitality to the specu- 
lations of astronomers about vegetation 
on the moon and inhabitants in Mars. 
It is a good time to think about these 
extra-terrestrial matters. If science 
could be satisfied that Mars was in- 
habited and that the greenness of the 
moon came from vegetation and not 
from green cheese as is popularly un- 
derstood, it would help the scientific 
imagination, which seems to lag a little 
in celestial adventure, though it is do- 
ing better than it was. 

Old Moore’s Almanac, an old and 
much respected London publication, 
says that next year will be very trouble- 
some. So far as we know, prophetic 
almanacs and astrologers are bad 
guessers and entirely unworthy of con- 
fidence, but so awe legislatures and a 
large proportion of the people, and 
even about conferences you never can 
tell what they are going to do until they 
have done it. But no one will go much 
amiss in looking for a bad year next 
year. It is a proper thing to expect and 
get ready for. Philip Gibbs says the 
coming winter will be the most anxious 
time Europe has had since the armis- 


tice. The Wall Street Journal says— 
sow more wheat! and warns the farm- 
ers not to take the opposite aclvice, 
which has been given them over-abun- 
dantly. 


AX the country is interested in the 
Mayoralty election in New York, 
though it is not a matter that the na- 
tional public loses any sleep over. ’re- 
liminaries so far have been calm. There 
have been few wild cries, little excite- 
ment, and the main election arguments 
have taken the form of figures. Expe- 
rience, however, has taught New York 
that a couple of weeks is enough to de- 
vote to a Mayoralty election, that the 
ground can be covered in that time, the 
feelings of the voters sufficiently ex- 
cited to make them vote, and their in- 
telligence sufficiently informed to make 
them vote right if they want to. 

The great objection to Mayor Hylan 
is that he does not know enough to be 
Mayor; that he is not a good enough 
municipal expert for the job and has a 
deleterious connection with Tammany. 
The main argument for Major Curran 
is that he is qualified, and is a much 
better mind to manage the business af- 
fairs of New York than Mayor Hylan, 
and is much freer from embarrassing 
political associations. 

The women’s vote seems to be looked 
to to decide the election. That is as it 
should be. It is the women, even more 
than the men of New York, who are 
concerned about good city government. 
The great problems that are up are the 
problems of providing schools for the 
children, of keeping the streets clean, 
of maintaining efficiency and discipline 
in the police department, and of pro- 
viding for comfortable public transpor- 
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German Chameleon: 


ion. Major Curran’s backers believe 
all these problems will be better 
tled with him as Mayor than with 
Hylan as Mayor. The women 
ers are probably less tied up with 
ld political organizations than the men 
rs. If enough of them really vote 
telligently for what they want, Mr. 
urran will get the job. 


AS ee 


6 bes) three hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of alcoholic stimulants 
hal been abstracted from the cellar of 
Joseph Leiter’s house in Washington 
Was an extraordinary story that stirred 
such emotions of the American public 
as were not already taut about some- 
thing else. Not anywhere has so great 
a confidence in the stability of prohibi- 
tion been shown as by Mr. Leiter in 
making so large a provision against it. 
Here is one man at least that has faith 
in prohibition. The papers say that the 
oticers of the law are on the trail of 
his lost liquids and hope to recover 
them. Let us hope they may. Confi- 











Vy not invite me? 


dence like his in prohibition and its en- 
forcement deserves all the support and 
all the vindication that the utmost pow- 
ers of the Drys can muster. Any law- 
abiding citizen who has his lawful rum 
stolen from him ought to have his loss 
made up by the government, and the 
Drys should see that it is done. 


on 


‘a 


coced | (ee 


HERE is always a demand for 

first-class young women that ex- 
ceeds the visible supply. They are 
needed to be daughters, wives, mothers, 
school-teachers, nurses, managers of 
business, stenographers, secretaries and 
anything else that needs hands and a 
head. The demand is constant and in- 
creasing. The National Organization 
of Girl Scouts (189 Lexington Avenue, 
New York) wants thousands of such 
young women, over 21, to devote some 
hours a week to being captains of girl 
scouts. So says Mrs. Herbert Hoover, 
of the Girl Scouts’ Executive Board, 
and especially invites “sturdy young 


I disarmed first alretty yet. 


war-workers now chafing in inactivity” 
or their younger sisters. 


NE’S feeling about Mr. Knox is 

that he would have been a highly 
useful public servant if he had had a 
broader inspiration. He was able and 
honest and highly trained, but his no- 
tions of the end of human life and 
government seemed always to be formed 
from the point of view of a corporation 
lawyer. He had convictions and was 
faithful to them and that won him 
respect, but they seemed to be based 
exclusively on concern about material 
things, and that is not enough to make 
a great character, nor one of high use- 
fulness in public affairs. 

There was no popular leadership in 
Senator Knox. He represented, not 
the aspirations of men in general, but 
the purposes of organization, and 
especially of organized business. He 
went as far as a man could well go on 
that basis of thought. 

E, S. Martin. 
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@nd they’re not out of the rough yet. 





Small Town Stuff 


HE small town is crowding out the 

London drawing-room and _ the 
Long Island country estate as a location 
for dramatic situations this season. 
Character actors with a nasal twang 
who can wind tippets around their necks 
are practically the only ones busy on 
Broadway during the present hard 
times. 

“Thank You” is one of the more 
promising of the batch* of small-town 
shows which have recently been slid 
into place. It has the Winchell Smith 
touch, which usually transforms a play 
into legal tender,-and it is well acted, 
especially by Harry Davenport as the 
underpaid minister, and by the group of 
vestrymen. Here again the types have 
been kept from breaking into clog-steps 
and wearing chin-whiskers, which 
makes the New England atmosphere 
easier to bear. The chief trouble with 
the play is that it ends with the second 
act, leaving no problem for the third 
except the fit of the dress-suits. 


b=) = 


HERE is a great deal of New Eng- 

land atmosphere in “The Wren,” 
and, before we forget it, it should be 
noted that Sam Reed as the hired man 
possessés the only genuine Down East 
twang heard so far this season. Not 
so much can be said for the back-drop 
showing the sea off Kennebunkport. 
We have been up and down the Maine 
coast for years and never yet have we 
seen a crease running about four inches 
above the horizon toward Portland, 
over which a shadow could be thrown 
by standing on the front porch and 
waving the hand. 

This is perhaps beside the point, for 
“The Wren” 4s a very nice little play 
and Helen Hayes is a very nice little 
heroine and the cast is a very nice little 
cast. Booth Tarkington is probably 
not suffering from brain-fag as a re- 
sult of having written it and, compared 
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with “Clarence,” it is warm water for 
shaving, but surely there is no little 
credit due, even to Booth Tarkington, 
for having written a good evening's en- 
tertainment, even though it is over at 





F you want to see the small-town 

mind chugging along on all four 
cylinders, watch an audience of sophis- 
ticated New Yorkers at the theatre. 
Those at the opening of “Main Street” 
demonstrated that the boob highway 
they were there to smile at indulgently 
begins, not at the outskirts of Gopher 
Prairie, but at Battery Park. 

Just what there is about a bed on the 
stage that appeals to the Main Street 
mind as essentially funny it is hard to 
say. But the fact remains that one of 
the finest serious scenes now being 
played in New York, the one in the 
Kennicotts’ bedroom in the second act 
of “Main Street,” was hailed with 
hearty laughter by the discriminating 
first-nighters, simply because Dr. Ken- 
nicott appeared in pajamas, got into 
bed, and pulled the clothes up around 
him. They nearly died when he pulled 
the clothes around him. Unfortunately, 
they didn’t quite die. Better luck next 
time. 


= BUG 


Harvey O'Higgins and Harriet Ford 
have accomplished what seemed like a 
hopeless task in making a novel of the 
“Main Street” type into a play with 


drama in it. They have kept the spirit 
of the thing intact and have gone Sin- 
clair Lewis one better by making it per- 
fectly clear just how Carol was sup- 
posed to be taken, namely, with a grain 
of saltpetre. 

And the Shuberts have done an even 
more incredible thing and given the 
play a good cast, not made up of vaude- 
ville types but of real, honest-to-Gopher- 
Prairie folks. McKay Morris as Doc 


Kennicott in particular is more than 
anyone could have hoped for. Lovers 
of the Lewis novel need have no fear 
of being offended by the dramatization, 
and it is safe to predict that more pco- 
ple will listen to every word of the play 
than have read every word of the book. 

Just how absorbing the play wil! be 
to those who have not even skimmed 
through the novel, it is hard to predict. 
It is not one of the thrilling plays of 
the season in itself. But it is a far 
better play than we old cynics expected. 


VY wl “V'\ 


AN JOLSON doesn’t have to be sur- 
rounded by low tide in order to 
show off well. He can be funny enough 
to hold his own against all comers. Yet 
in “Bombo” the idea seems to have been 
to set his talents off against the back- 
ground of elaborate mediocrity, and 
during those moments when Jolson is 
not on the stage suicide seems the only 
way to end it all. Then back he comes 
(fortunately he is always coming back), 
and with him courage and cheer for the 
audience. In the general condemnation 
of the rest of the show exception must 
be made of the Hart sisters, who sing 
something like my future wives, the 
Duncan sisters. 


It is incredible that a man who can 
be as funny as Al Jolson can turn on 
himself and sing songs like “April 
Showers” and the most rankly theatri- 
cal of the present series of “Mammy” 
You wait incredulously, think- 
ing that before it is over he is going 
to let slip a line showing that it is all 
in fun. And when you hear him sing 
that “it isn’t raining rain to me, it’s 
raining violets,” you think that’s the 
line. But no. He means it, and he 
just shakes his old heart out over it. 

I'd like a chance to pick Al Jolson’s 
songs for him. I’d make him popular 
inside of a year. 

Robert C. Benchley. 


songs. 
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Owing to the time it takes to print Lire, readers should verijy from the daily news- 
papers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


More or Less Serious 
Ambush. 


next week. 

Back Pay. Eltinge—A great many 
words utilized in telling how a girl went 
wronke. 

The Bat. Morosco—Everyone is now 
seeing this murder mystery for the second 
tim: 

Blood and Sand. 
ner in colorful combat 
wol n. 

The Claw. Broadhurst—To 
viewed next week. 

Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting. P/ymouth. 
—(Quiet tragedy of married life, giving 
Marjorie Rambeau a splendid opportunity 
—which she takes. 

The Green Goddess. Booth.—George 
\rliss as a villainous rajah in a thrilling 
melodrama of the Himalayas. 

The Hero. Belmont—A daring idea 
expressed in the theatre’s most approved 
ma er. 

Liliom. Fulton—A remarkable piece of 
whimsical realism, showing a rough-neck 
on carth and in Heaven. 

The Return of Peter Grimm. Belasco. 
avid Warfield in a revival of a play 
hich shows up all its imitators. 
The Silver Fox. Ma-xine Elliott’s—A 
Cosmo Hamilton picture of polite infi- 
delity, done by a good cast headed by 
William Faversham. 

Sonya. Forty-Eighth St.—Royal love- 
making, and very dull it is, too. 


Comedy and Things Like That 


Beware of Dogs. Thirty-Ninth St.— 

No. 15 in Series B, William Hodge plays. 
A Bill of Divorcement. George M. 

Cohan’s—To be reviewed next week. 

Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife. Rits.— 
Ina Claire in bed. 

The Circle. Selwyn—A regular play, 
with John Drew and Mrs. Leslie Carter 
heading a remarkable cast. 

Dulcy. Frazee—The woman who helps 
her husband made into a delightful com- 
edy, with just enough satire to put it in 
a class by itself. 

The First Year. Little—Everyman’s 
home-life made into a play which every- 
one can laugh at. 

Getting Gertie’s Garter. 
Just what you think it is. 
Lilies of the Field. Klaw.—Amusing 
lines ina shoddy play about kept women. 
Marie Doro heads the cast. 

_ Main Street. National_—Reviewed in 
this issue, 

_ The Night Cap. Bijou—Murder turn- 
ing into farce. 

Only 38. Cort.—No harm done. 

Six-Cylinder Love. Sam H. Harris.— 
Ernest Truex in a show which will appeal 


Garrick.— To be reviewed 


Empire—Otis Skin- 
with bulls and 


be re- 


W 


Republic— 


to anyone who has ever owned an auto- 
mobile or has wanted to. 

Thank You. Longacre.— Reviewed in 
this issue. 

Wait Till We’re Married. Playhouse. 
Not even immoral. 
_ The Wren. Gaicty.—Reviewed in this 
issue. 


Eye and Ear Entertainment 


Blossom Time. Ambassador—For all 
who have any music left in them at all. 

Get Together. Hippodrome — Better 
than ever and for less money. 

Greenwich Village Follies. Shubert. 
—Beautiful to look at, but, for the most 


part, awful to listen to. 

The Last Waltz. Century. 
fashioned musical comedy. 

The Love Letter. Globe.—To be re- 
viewed next week. 

The Music Box Revue. Music Rox. 
William Collier, Sam Bernard, Florence 
Moore, Joseph Santley and others as good * 
in a prize revue. 

The O’Brien Girl. Liberty—Pleasant 
music and graceful dancing. 

Sally. New Amsterdam.—Still taking 
a bad season on high. 

Tangerine. Casino—A good show if 
you don’t mind old jokes and aren't de- 
pressed by Julia Sanderson’s gloomy ways. 


Real old- 















































INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF AMERICAN GENERALS OF INDUSTRY 


No. 11. 


Soothing syrup time at Mrs. Winslow’s establishment 
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Little Lessons 


; 


f 


or Little Minds 
Parker and Hobbs, those two prominent recent graduates, cannot understand how the girls 


can spend any time with Ingersoll, who knew practically nobody in college. 
This teaches us something, but we doubt if Parker and Hobbs will ever learn it. 


The Letters of Alicia 
Robert Barnes Rudd 
No. II 


EAREST, 

Well, anyway, that awful Crime 
Wave that everyone made such a fuss 
about last year has had one good result: 
SC a wenn I’m going to have my Police Dog. Not 
that I’m timid. I really have a great deal 
ef courage. But mine is mental and moral courage rather 
than mere physical. What I mean is, I shouldn’t be able 
to lock a burglar up in the bathroom or anything, although 
I could reason with him through the door until the police 
came, if someone else locked him up first. You see, mine 
is really a higher sort of thing because Brute Force, darling, 

is nothing without moral courage behind it. 

I’m going to name my dog Brangwaine, out of Tristan, 
because I’m passionately fond of music and have been ever 
since I could play the Melody in F without my notes. Not 
that I’m particularly crazy about Tristan, except, of course, 


the Garden Scene, although just why everyone makes such 
a fuss about that I don’t know. But, anyway, it’s nof the 
Meistersinger. It isn’t that I’m not devoted to music and 
opera and all that. I am... Carmen! on Monday night! 
My dear! ... But I’m so terribly sensitive to anything the 
least bit esthetic that I just have to listen to music emo- 
tionally as well as intellectually, and it absolutely drags me 
all down... . 

I’m going to get one of Ronnie Muir’s dogs. The Great- 
Grandmother of the dog I’m going to get was related very 
closely by marriage to the Champion of Great Britain. . . . 
Ronnie says she isn’t a Show Dog exactly, but she has a 
perfect pedigree and he'll let me have her for $100 because 
I’m such a good friend. Isn’t Friendship a perfectly won- 
derful thing, darling? 

With ever and ever so much love, 

ALICIA. 
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If Written by an Eminent Perfumer. 


— The brightness of her cheek comes 
straight from France— 
(Ou’elles sont exquises—ces choses Parisiennes!) 
See how she leans her cheek upon her hand— 
“Un jour viendra,’ “Ambre vermeil,” “Fox- 

trot’— 

Ces chers parfums vous grisent plus que la biére. 
Oh, that I were her savon dentifrice, 
A flask of “Quelque Fruits” for her toilette, 
That I might touch that cheek. 

Jutiet: Thou knowest the mask of night is on my 

face, 
Else would Le Rouge Corinne * beprint my cheek 
(Un rogue-rubis qui offre 4 Mademoiselle 
Toutes les langeurs jadis de l’Orient) 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night. 
Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fain deny 
What I have used, but then—What’s in a name? 
That which conserves the fraicheur of jeunesse 
By any other name would smell as sweet— 
As would my Romeo, if he only used 
Extrait de Chypre, so soothing after shaving. 
C. M. 


* Rouge made only temporarily in America. 
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Tie SILENT DRAMA 





Dangerous Curve Ahead 
that “Dangerous Curve 


_. say 
Ahead,” Rupert Hughes’s latest 


offering, is better than “The Old “Nest,” 
is to accord it faint praise. But, un- 
fortunately, faint. praise is about all 
that “Dangerous Curve Ahead” de- 
serves. 

Like “The Old Nest,” it is intended 
to be an honest depiction of American 
life. And like “The Old Nest,” it suc- 
ceeds admirably—for a while. The 
principal figures this time are a young 
couple who may be regarded as typical. 
The story starts with their marriage, 
thus following the formula made fa- 
mous by Honoré de Balzac, who was 
known as the French Rupert Hughes. 

Harley Jones and his bride, Phoebe, 
are prosperous and prolific. These two 
qualities are so perfectly synchronized 
that the husband’s raises in salary 
always coincide with the wife’s babies, 
and by the time they have three chil- 
dren they also have a house with Flor- 
entine wrought iron banisters on the 
staircase. 

Phoebe, like every other young 
mother, is hemmed in by her children, 
until she begins to look at the world 
from the jail-bird’s point of view. 
There comes a day, of course, when she 
must break out. The fact that she does 
break out can not be held against her. 
It is all perfectly natural and under- 
standable. But when she leaves the 
bedside of her sick baby to attend a 
rather dull social function, she imme- 
diately ceases to be an average human 
being, and becomes a movie actress 
trying to inject a little melodramatic 
interest into the story. 

At this point the spectator’s sympathy 
falls with a thud of the dull and sick- 
ening variety. 

This is exactly what happened in 
“The Old Nest,” although it happened 
much earlier. “Dangerous Curve 
Ahead” maintains a uniformly excellent 
pace until the last reel. 


ICHARD DIX and Helene Chad- 
wick interpret the leading roles 
with a fine understanding. Their per- 
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formances are characterized by an easy 
grace and a sense of restraint that is 
altogether pleasing. “Lefty” Flynn, the 
former Yale athlete, is the villain in 
the piece. He proves that he was more 
successful as a football player than he 
is as a film star, and, as we remember, 
the year he played on the Yale team, 
Harvard won by a score of twenty to 
nothing. 


Why Girls Leave Home 


HEN the movies first started on 

their career of shame, there were 
a great many jokes made about a myth- 
ical picture entitled “Why Girls Leave 
Home.” Every comedian used them in 
his act. Séarcely a play went past with- 
out some wag remarking, “We shall 
now present ‘Why Girls Leave Home’ 
in two parts”; or, ““‘Why Girls Leave 
Home’ with Francis X. Bushman.” It 
was all said in a spirit of fun, of course. 

Recently, some enterprising magnate 
thought to himself that it would be a 
perfectly corking idea to produce “Why 
Girls Leave Home” in the flesh, so to 
speak. And so it was done. 

And the funniest part of it is that 
“Why Girls Leave Home” has turned 
out to be a good picture, largely owing 
to the heroically emotional efforts of 
Anna Q. Nilsson as the principal prodi- 
gal daughter. 


After the Show 


ITA WEIMAN, who is much ad- 
dicted to stories about the theatre 
(as witness “Curtain,” “Footlights,” et 
al.), is responsible for the theme of 
“After the Show.” It is a good story, 
although handled with no great skill. 
The heroine is a miserable little 
chorus girl who is adopted by a kindly 
stage-door keeper. (Why is it that all 
stage-door keepers in fiction are such 
amiable, likeable souls? Actually, they 
are quite the reverse. We never suc- 
ceeded in getting past one in our life.) 
Ultimately, the young chorine has a love 
affair with the angel of the show, but 
he turns out to be an angel of the right 
sort, and all is well. 
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One Arabian Night 


HIS department has been liberally 

showered with raspberries for its 
partiality to the various German pic- 
tures—“Passion,” “Deception,” lhe 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,” “Gypsy 
Blood” and “The Golem.” We have 
been told over and over again, and in 
no uncertain terms, that these films are 
not to be compared with such masterful 
offerings as “The Great Moment,” “The 
Restless Sex” and others of similar ilk. 
What is more, it has been conclusively 
proved to us that the German-made 
movies have been complete box-office 
failures in the United States. 

Consequently, we have decided to 
shun all Boche films as we would the 
Prussian Guard itself. We shall not 
utter a word of praise about any of 
them. 

In so far as “One Arabian Night” is 
concerned, we shall only say that we 
liked the staging, the scenery and Pola 
Negri’s acting, and let it go at that. 


Concerning Flivvers 
CORRESPONDENT writes in to 


say that we are unfair in our con- 
demnation of some of the lesser movies. 
He points out that all the worst stage 
plays die a merciful death on the road 
before they ever have a chance to come 
into the large cities for critical inspec- 
tion, whereas every movie, good or 
bad, must run the gauntlet from the 
Rialto Theatre, on Broadway, to the 
Rosebud Picture Palace on Main Street. 
This is quite true, and it constitutes 

a considerable reflection on the intel! 
gence of the movie public. It proves 
that the average fan does not care 
whether a picture is excellent or awiul, 
just so long as it is a movie. ll 


He wi 


1 


swallow anything in the celluloid line 
that is given to him, 
There is hope, however; some (ay 


this average fan is certain to et 
ptomaine poisoning, and then the great 
reformation will begin. 

Robert E. Sherwood 
(Recent Developments will be found 


on page 29) 
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| WONDER IF 
I'M EVER GOING TO HAVE A REAL THRILL 


























HELLO! LOOK 


MLL SAY, YOU, ATLEAST oe ht 
WHO'S HERE! ty 


ARE INTERESTING 








{ NEVER REALIZED 
LIFE COULD GE 
LIKE THIS 


GEE,'™ SORRY 
HE'S GONE, BUT 
HE'S WELCOME TO 


raat Guanes WEit,!VE GOT A TORN EAR ANO 
H | 


A FEW FLEASs BUT ,FOR A BRIEF 
HALF HOUR, I'VE BEEN A REAL DOG 


The Awakening of Chiu-Hi 
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LTHOUGH the armistice was 

4 signed three years ago, many 

of our novelists did not take 

the “Cease Fire” order 

literally. As soon as sore- 

ness caused by retroac- 

tive rifles had been re- 

moved from their shoul- 

der muscles, they pro- 

ceeded to write faster than ever. And 
they are still at it. 

Two war novels of unusual interest 
have lately come to hand—‘“Three Sol- 
diers” (Doran) and “If Winter Comes” 
(Little, Brown)—and more are prom- 
ised for the near future. 

Truly, the pen has greater stamina 
than the sword. 


a HREE SOLDIERS,” by John 

Dos Passos, may be rated as the 
first important novel that the A. E. F. 
has produced. Indeed, it is the only one 
I have seen that does not bear the im- 
print of the Liberty Loan Committee. 

It can not by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation be classed as anti-German propa- 
ganda, or pro-League of Nations propa- 
ganda. It is as far from “Uncle Sam 
of Freedom Ridge” as 
“Pollyanna” is from 
“Ghosts.” But, for 
all that, it is propa- 
ganda of the most 
virulent variety. 

Mr. Dos Passos 
hates war and, more 
than that, he hates the 
army. The army 
is the symbol of a 
system that is essen- 
tially wrong. His 
sentiments in this re- 
spect, of course, are 
shared by a goodly 
proportion of the pop- 
ulation of the world, 
particularly that por- 
tion which was ac- 
tively mixed up in the 
late war. But Mr. 
Dos Passos has al- 
lowed his hate to blur 
his vision, to coat his 
tongue and to flow 
through his pen into 
every paragraph of 





Now It Can Be Retold 


“Three Soldiers.” And, in consequence, 
he has poisoned what otherwise might 
have been a very remarkable novel. 
The first of the three soldiers is a 
young clerk from San Francisco, who 
is intensely anxious to get on in the 
army, largely for the sake of a girl who 
is waiting for him back home. The sec- 
ond soldier is a country boy from In- 
diana—clean and fresh and utterly un- 
spoiled. The third is a young Harvard 
graduate, who is working on an am- 
bitious symphony based on Flaubert’s 
description of “La Reine de Saba.” 
The military careers of these three 
men do not run parallel, but at intervals 
throughout the book Mr. Dos Passos 
draws the threads of their stories to- 
gether with no small skill. He leads 
them through the training camps, up to 
the front, and back to Paris after the 
armistice—picturing with brutal fidelity 
the various stages in their degeneration. 
The San Francisco boy finds himself, 
at the end, incurably diseased and rele- 
gated to a miserable labor battalion. 
(His girl has married a man in the 
Naval Reserve.) The young farmer 
has cold-bloodedly murdered a wounded 





“I don’t feel a bit like working to-day, Mary. When are you going 


to get luncheon?” 


“T haven’t the faintest idea, Oswald. I’m waiting for inspiration, too.” 
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American officer against whom he had 
a slight grudge, and is a fugitive from 
justice. The sensitive composer is ar- 
rested as a deserter and sent to Fort 
Leavenworth for life. 


XTERNALLY, “Three Soldiers” 

is almost photographic as a por- 
trait of the A. E. F. .The obscene lan- 
guage and the occasionally obscene 
habits of the troops are recorded with 
frank faithfulness. And yet, actually, 
“Three Soldiers” is a false document. 
For Mr. Dos Passos becomes so over- 
whelmed with hate that he loses all 
sense of proportion. He paints a fine 
picture, and then proceeds to splatter 
black paint over his canvas. 

The army, as described by Mr. Dos 
Passos, is one in which every officer is 
an inhuman tyrant, every non-com. an 
illegitimate, every chaplain a smug, 
sleek hypocrite, every Y. M. C. A. 
worker a sissy, and every private a 
surly anarchist. This conception is no 
more authentic than that which repre- 
sents the army as a galaxy of Galahads. 
What is more, there is no spark of that 
buoyant humor which made intolerable 
conditions _ tolerable. 
The author does not 
seem to realize that 
the only people who 
really took the war 
seriously were the 
sergeant-majors, the 
second lieutenants and 
the brigadier-generals. 
Certainly, the privates 
never worried about 
anything except the 
prevalence of Goldfish 
and Corned Willie in 
their daily diet. They 
had no time to philos- 
ophize on the cruelties 
of the military system. 

Mr. Dos Passos se- 
lected a good mark at 
which to shoot. but, 
unfortunately, most of 
his shots have gone 
over the target. 

He evidently forgot 
that there was a bay- 
onet on his rifle. 
(Continued on p. 32) 
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How I Trained Myself to Be Disagreeable 


LT’ name is John Zenas Puddington. I in- 
N herited a cheerful disposition from my 
mother, and as I grew up I fell into the habit of 
being pleasant to everybody. Without realizing 
what I was doing, I made a host of friends. 
Everybody liked me. Rapidly growing worse as 
time went on, when I had reached maturity, 
my whole life was wasted in exchanging minor 
civilities. 
It was at this critical point in my career that 
my attention was suddenly called to your course 
on “How to Be Disagreeable.” I resolutely put 
it aside. An intense struggle took place within 
me. I could not make up my mind to quit the 
luxurious path of kindness. Smiling had be- 
come second nature to me. 
In a moment of desperation one day, how- 
ever, I determined to try the experiment. I sent for your 
From that moment I became a changed man. 
In six weeks’ study, by applying myself only an hour a day, 
I had become so disagreeable that all my former friends 
rel ved me of their presence. What this has meant to me 
I cannot find words to express. I am no longer obliged to 
listen to humorous stories. Nobody asks me to dinner 
parties. Nobody cultivates me any more. The saving in 
time and strength is incalculable. I began at once to make 
a fortune, and am now free to be as disagreeable as I like. 
I now realize that before I began taking your course, I 
was secretly haunted by the consciousness of how much 


prospectus. 


pain I would cause among all those to whom I 
had been kind, when I left them. This feeling 
has given way to one of the most fervent satis- 
faction. For now I know that everybody hates 
me, and my departure will be the signal for uni- 
versal joy. This alone is worth the small price 
charged for your course. 
John Zenas Puddington. (Per T. L. M.) 


A Double Cropper 


Two women were talking together in the 
Union Station in Chicago. 

“My sister and me,” said one, “we ain’t no 
more alike than if we wasn’t us. Yes, ma’am; 
she’s just as different as | be, only the other 
way.” 


Brine 


MaRCcELLE, the heroine in William J. Locke’s “The House 
of Baltazar,” on page 216 “Cried foolishly as she had not 
cried for years.” On page 17 “Tears sprang,” on page 22 
“Tears started,” on page 163 “She had been crying” and 
on page 191 “Tears came.” 

* Tears enough to make an ocean. 
the meaning of “ 


We never knew before 
The Marcelle Wave.” 


In the old days man used to marry woman for a dot— 
now he marries her for a period, 





Hello, mister Quite well, 


thank you. 


uh-How 
are you? 


f 


Glad to see 
you, too. 


THEY FUMBLE THE HANDSHAKE 


Thank you. 


O-er-uh- 
how's missus 
Smith? 


O, she’s well, 


thank you 


Yes, this 2 
a nice day. 


Nice day 
today. 





Feels a little Well, 
— though.” what’ new? 


, 


O, nothing 
special. 


; | 











O, they're 
-all well, 
thank -you 
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AND SO ON, U 
PROVIDENCE IN TERVENES 











Movies of two bashful men trying to start a conversation. 














Case No. 2443—Miss Dorothy A. Very fair golfer. 


After the Ball 
She Goes Out in 128, and Comes Back in Three Hours and a Half 


Uncertain. 


( 


1 _-~< 


Has ladylike 


aversion to shouting “Fore!” and doesn’t believe it mecessary to wait until 


persons ahead have taken their second shots. 


Cases No. 2444 and No. 2445—Miss Pussye B., Miss 

Pattye D. Both show exaggerated symptoms of femi- 

nine economy. In order to save a quarter, they have 

persuaded the small caddy to carry double. Also suffer- 

ing from the delusion (see paraphernalia) that they 

are mountain climbers about to ascend Mt. Blanc. Very 
pathetic, 


Ff 


times rather dangerous (see picture). 





Et Plin ies 


Case No. 2447—Miss 
Bunnye E. Incipient 
dementia precox. 
Cannot concentrate 
on the game, particu- 
larly when anybody 
as stunning as John 
Barrymore, my dear, 
crosses the links only 
eighty yards away. 
Inclined to let mind 
wander while on put- 
ting greens, adding 
up score, waiting to 
drive off, etc. Very 
silly. 


Not particularly violent, but at 


Case No. 2446—Miss Rénée D. Persistent 
delusions that a ball in the rough can be 


invariably recovered. 


Is remarkably tena- 


cious to this fixed idea, and is dissuaded 
from purpose with great difficulty. Fa- 


vorite song: 
Find.” 


Pe 
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“A Good Ball Is Hard to 
Very annoying. 


Case No. 2447—Miss 
Teddye F. Retarded 
mental development 
due to indulgent par- 
ents. Cannot decide 
which club to use 
before trying all of 
them. Cannot decide 
then. If spoken to 
harshly while on 
links, believes she is 
the victim of organ- 
ized persecution. 
Very provoking. 








fhe Cinema Primer 





Verses by Robert E. Sherwood 


| 

the Kiddie 
The vouth-ful Star ex-pends his Gains 
On Toys like Yachts and Aer-o-planes; 
His “Kid-die Kar” is ve-ry Choice 
(‘T'was made by Mes-srs. Rolls and Royce), 
And, ev-’ry week, this gen-’rous Lad 
Gives an Al-low-ance to his Dad; 
But there'll ar-rive a Time when he 
Will come un-to Mat-ur-i-ty, 
And—at that Dark and Fate-ful Hour 
When he has lost his earn-ing Power— 
His Dad will hale him in-to Court 
And sue the Brat for non-Sup-port. 


Drawings by John Held, Jr. 
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the Fade-out 


Now all the Reels have been Un-wound, 
The Plot is run in-to the Ground, 

The Vil-lain (ve-ry right-ly) has 
Re-ceived the Or-der of the Razz, 

And (with the com-ing of the Dawn) 
The He-ro and his Mate have Gone 

Off Hon-ey-moon-ing in a Ford, 

(For Vir-tue is its Own Re-ward) ; 

The fi-nal Flick-er breaks the Spell, 

And all—as one might say—is Well, 

And so—the while the Lights grow Dim-mer— 
We'll pull a Fade-out-on this Prim-cr 


Tue Enp. 
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Advice to Tidy Housewives 
How to keep cigar ashes off the floor. 

























Headline English 


y chus : 
“How about a Net Tilt?” 

¢ “All right. I'll Clash with you.” 
‘ Or two motorists : 

' “Why didn’t you Laud that 

motor trip?” 

» | ~_ go. Rain halted it.” 
{_- P. A., in New York Tribune. 
t 
i 
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The Domesticated Husband 


a (after violent domestic 
*ec._ne): Oh, Henry dear, forgive 
ne and let me weep it out at your 
; feet. 
HussBanp: Certainly. 
| me my rubbers first. 
—Karikaturen (Christiania). 


e 
4 Thrust Upon Him: 
“NicGAH, has yuh jined dis heah 


But bring 


Ku Klux yet?” 


i half."—Nashville Tennessean. 





“Ts this a free country?” 
“What is it you want to do?” 


In spite of the repeatedly made obser- 

9 vation that most newspaper readers read 
nothing but headlines, the effect of head- 
tines on daily conversation is negligible. 
Suppose a couple of tennis players talked 


Love Nests 


“It’s a cinch to spot the newlyweds,” 
said the clerk in the big department store. 
“It’s the only period of married life when 
the man claims to know anything about 
the home.”—New York Sun. 
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" * © Gravel. 
The Mongrel: Come and have a splash? 
The Snob: I—ah—never splash. My maid bathes me. 
. Passing Show (London). 





“Naw, but dis heah Ku Klux has been 
tryin’ to jine me fo’ de last fo’ miles an’ 


—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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AN order has been made forbidding the 
police of Bristol, Conn., to flirt in uniform. 
We anticipate, however, that the authori- 
ties will soon be obliged to issue a further 
order forbidding policemen to take off their 
uniform while on duty—Punch. 


Martyrs to Duty THE 
what's that to me? 





Gratitude 


A Myzvianp golfer was accompanied 
round the links by a very shabbily dresseq 
caddie. 
ously gave the boy sufficient money to buy 
a new outfit. 


Rather touched by this, he cener- 


The recipient tried to express 
his gratitude. “Oh, that’s all right, 
my boy!” said the benefactor, 
cheerily. “Say nothing. Be a good 
lad, that’s all.” But the caddie 
could no longer restrain himself. 
“Please, sir,” he burst out, “I’m 
sorry you're such a rotten player!” 
—London Morning Post. 


Not Knocking His Town 

“GOING away?” 

“Nope. I just strolled down to 
see the train come in.” 

“Is that the kind of town this 


is? 
“Nope, but that’s the kind of 
fellow I am.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Not Interested 


Tue Beccar: Pardon me, sir, 
but perhaps you notice that | have 
only one leg— 
GENTLEMAN (irascibly): \Vell, 
Do you think I have 


one too many?—Kasper (Stockholm), 
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New York's Most 
Beautiful Shoe Shop 










AMMEYER shoes are osten- 

sibly made for women of dis- 
criminating tastes—women who 
appreciate their innate exclusive- 
ness and rare distinction. Yet they 
are not extravagantly priced. 


Cammeyer footwear has a distinct 
appeal to the woman who realizes 
that quality should not necessarily 
be synonymous with extravagance. 


CAM eS | 
677~Fifth Avenue 


Between S3rd and 54th Streets 




















“Yes, Mrs. Smith 


Resinol 


\7s wonderfull 


“We always keep a jar on hand. 





Tt is the best thing I know for ec- 
zema and similar ills, and it is s0 
gentle and soothing it is excellent for 
cuts, burns, or sores. 
nol Soap also—it’s ideal for the com- 
plexion and bath. 
all the Resinol products from your 
druggist.” 


We use Resi- 


Yes, you can get 
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THE SILENT DRAMA 


Recent Developments 





(The regular Silent Drama department 
will be found on page 22) 


The Great Impersonation. Para- 
mount.—James Kirkwood in a good pictur- 
ization of one of E. Phillips Oppenheim’s 
best “swat-the-spy” stories. 

The Rage of Paris. Universal—The 
Universal Company offered a solid gold 
mesh bag to the person writing the best 
review of this cheap movie. We are ex- 
pecting the coveted prize any minute. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. United Ar- 
tists —Our Mary scores one of the biggest 
triumphs of her career in a picture that 


will delight her devotees, and will cer- | 


tainly not hurt anyone. 


Three-Word Brand. Paramount—Bill | 


Hart as a pair of twin brothers, one of 
whom is a rough character and the other, 
governor of a state. 
Peter Ibbetson. Paramount—This | 
uction has been variously called “The 
Dream,” “The Great Romance” and | 
rever.” It is an adaptation of Du 
Maurier’s “Peter Ibbetson,” and it is 
remarkably good picture. As soon as we 


find out what the official name is, we shall 


be in a position to speak more freely. 

Camille. Metro—Nazimova in a movie 
that is alternately depressing and dull. 

I Accuse. Klaw.—A French war pic- 
ture so rich in dramatic potentialities that 
you can afford to overlook most of the 
technical deficiencies, 


: The Great Moment. Paramount. — 
The producers of this picture have figured 
that it will make at least one million dol- 
lars, and they will be most disappointed if 
it falls short of that mark. Won't you do 
your part to send it over the top? Is <mgee 
anybody here from Utah who will buy 
fifty-cent ticket? 

Idle Class. First 
runs second only to William 
rhackeray in satirizing Vanity 

Pilgrims of the Night. Associated 

Producers—Another Oppenheim 
( 

c 


Makepeace 
Fair. 


ia, interpreted by a cast of unusual 
xcellence. 

The Affairs of Anatol. Paramount.-— 
reen version of the Hollywood City 
‘tory. 

Invisible Power. 
se Peters all tangled up in the long 
of the law. In spite of occasional 

sts of banality, it is an interesting story. 


The Playhouse. First National—Bus- 
ter Keaton plays every part in a comedy 
that boasts a real all-star cast. 

_Bits of Life. First National—Marshall 

in adapts the vaudeville skit idea into 
motion picture form, with highly satisfac- 
tory results. Three out of the four stories 
are good, and all of them are well done. 


Footlights. Paramount—Elsie Fergu- 
son gives a first-rate performance in a 
splendid picture. 


The Three Musketeers. 
tists—Perfect entertainment for every 
variety of brow, high or low, broad or 
narrow, concave or convex. Douglas Fair- 
banks as D’ Artagnan, writes his name in 
large letters in the players’ Hall of Fame. 

For Review Next Weex.—“The Case 


of Becky,” “Theodora” and “From the 
Ground Up. é 


United Ar- 





Both of the boys | 





a ; National. — | 
The serious Mr. Charles Spencer Chaplin | 


melo- 


Goldwy nN. 





every bristle 
gripped 





everlastingly ‘ 


in hard 
rubber! 


Born of the 
necessity 
for brushes 
that MUST 
make good! 


the line and the price: 


World's Standard 
SHAVING BRUSHES 


A complete range in Badger Hair, French, 
and Rachto Bristle, priced to suit YOUR 
pocketbook. 
Safety 
TOOTH BRUSHES 


One quality only, but all sizes, stiffnesses, 
and styles—35 cents to 60 cents each. 


Sanitary 


HAIR BRUSHES 


Regular models, $2.00 to $6.00 each; Mili- 
tary models, $2.50 to $10.00 per pair. 


Everlasting 
NAIL BRUSHES 


Black Walnut Backs, $1.00, $1.25, and 
$1.50 each; White Alberite Backs, $1.75, 
$2.25, and $2.50 each. 


at YOUR store! 


RUBBERSETCOMPANY 
(R. & C. P. Co., Props.) 
Newark, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY Ltd. 


Factories: Toronto and Gravenhurst, Can. 


RUBBERS 


TRADE MARK 
MADE IN U.SA. 


STERILIZED 


ET 
































IN 1H MIDST oF THINGS 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Complete Banking Service 
More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 
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Representatives Wanted 


Men or women can make 
$5,000 or more yearly in exe 
clusive territory. 


wo 


and whatever music your taste or the occasion 
demands, is at your fingertips with yourGIBSON. Learn at 
home in spare time. No previous musical knowledge re- 
quired. No long drudgery or practice. FUN from the start— 


that’s why 
Gibson 
Instruments 


are ‘the Music Pals of the Nation.”” The modem stand- 

ard of construction—guaranteed for life. Features such as 

Stradivarius arching (violin construction), tone of unex- 

celled quality and volume, superb finish, make Gibsons 

the preference of America’s leading artists. And whata 
mse > variety of instruments to choose from. 


yy ye} =: $5.00 a Month Buys a Gibson 


Mark your choice: [ JMandolin,{ JMandola,[ JMan- 
do-Cello, { JMando-Bass, [ JGuitar, 1 Haro Guitar, 
wage se } Mandolin-Banjo, [ JGuitar-Banjo, 

. SSS Cello-Banjo. We supply handsome Carrying Case, 
Instruction Book, Pitch Pipe and Music Stand. Liberal 
allowances on old instruments. 
~ ’ Give name and address; we will send FREE Gibson Book, 
112-page catalog, free trial offerand complete information 
about instrument you prefer. If you are a teacher mark 
here{ |; if you want agency, mark here[ ]. Tear out 
and mail today—-NOW. 


Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Company 


1230 Parsons Street 


Fun Every Minute 
with Your Gibson 


* 
Popular, “Jazz,” or Classicwherever you are 


Tenor Banjo, 


JYUUVONIUUNNOADUUANNOSSONNAAQAUSAUSANNNUDAOD AS ARSY ONG AODOO ODN D0 00 EAH OED 





Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Obeying Orders 


“Now, Jane,” said the mistress to her 
new maid, “I want you to remember before 
removing the soup-plates to ask each per- 
son if he or she would like any more.” 
“Yes, mum,” said Jane, anxious to oblige. 


The next evening at dinner Jane asked a | 


guest if he would like a little more soup. 
“Yes, please,” said the guest. 
ain’t any left,” blurted Jane. 

—London Morning Post. 


| outdone): 





“Well, there } 


Like Father, Like Son 


Up the steps of the bus clambered a 
pretty young woman bearing a round-cyed, 
solemn-faced baby. Puffing and blowing 
behind her came a stout mother-in-law in 
creased black taffeta. 

They seated themselves and plunged into 
a conversation of absorbing mterest 

Much of the technique of baby tending 
was exhausted before the young mother 
began to tell how indifferent the Round- 
Eyed One was to the frivolities of life. 

“Isn’t it strange,” said she, “I never can 


get him to play with a rattle?” 


“Oh, no, it isn’t strange,” said Mother- 
in-law. “His father was never athiletic 
like that!’"—New York Sun. 


Tall Stories 


First SWEDISH-AMERICAN (0M Visi! to 
native land): They talk about Americans 
bragging all the time, but when I worked 
with Ford, the fellow that makes the au- 
tomobiles, we had ten men who did noth- 
ing but carry pails of water to moisten the 
stamps with. 

SECOND SWEDISH-AMERICAN (not to be 
Well, that was nothing com- 
pared with the time I worked for Pullinan 
in Chicago. Every New Year’s he had 
twenty big trucks to take away the bal- 
ance on the books.—Strix (Stockholm). 


| In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A No-Account Town 


“TELL me about de people in dis heah 
lil ole town, Rastus. You’se been heah 
longer’n I has. Tell me who’s who.’ 

“Aw, dey’s no good, Sambo. Nobody 
ain’t who, heah.” 

—Nashville Tennessean. 


Posted 


Mrs. KiuBMANN: Going out, dear? 
You don’t know how lonesome it is here 
evenings. 

KLuBMANN: Oh, yes, I do; that’s the 
reason I’m going out. 

—Vancouver Province. 


As a 100 per cent. American organiza- 
tion the Ku Klux Klan is not a 1921 model. 
You carn tell that by the hood. 

—Detroit News. 
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Disillusion 
E opened the book and he closed 
H the book 
In the space of one short hour, 
And his eyes shone bright with the 
trange white light 
fa great and new-born power. 


rhaps he has found the Absolute | 
ause,” 

narked to one I knew; 

haps, step and stage, he has found 
n the page 

genuine cosmical view.” 


ose and we looked at the ponder- 

sus book 

n the man had gone away, 

we saw that its name was “The 

Rules of the Game: 

r, The Draw and The Play.” 
Bernard Breslauer. 
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Remedies 
“ said the man who writes the 
[ -Was-Cured - by-Your-Wonder- | 

ful-Remedy letters, “I’m through with | 
vame for good and all. Neither | 
my conscience nor my ability is equal 
to modern requirements. 

“It wasn’t so bad in the old days when | 
lies had dignity and distinction. 
is dead easy to write a grateful | 
onvineing letter to the makers of 
‘s Malt Whisky (taken before 
meal), or an epistle of heartfelt 
ks to the Peroma Company ; neither 

t difficult to be jubilant over the 
that Old Morgan’s Bitters made 
eel like a new man. Implicit faith 
put in my testimonials and a mil- 
lion sufferers made happy. 
“But to-day,—look at the remedies | 

the public. Who would believe 
tters (or read them even) if I 
ed health, happiness and complete 
enation simply from eating sev- 
lemons, oranges and pineapples 

with now and then a handful 
isins or a few dozen yeast cakes? | 
what person would not be cynical 
ding my enthusiasm for Blue Bird 
Ginger Ale or White Lily Spring 
Water? No, sir, I can’t do it. I’ve a 
bit of conscience left, and besides, my 
imagination does not touch such 
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Sorrowfully he closed his hard- | 
worked desk, and another old Ameri- | 
can institution had passed on. 


ts. 


Attention! 


From Northampton, Mass., comes 





this story of Gerald Stanley Lee: 

Desiring to purchase for himself 
some almonds and pecans one day he | 
entered a confectionery store and took 
his stand before the case. After wait- 
ing some little time without being no- 
ticed he raised his voice: 

“Here! Here! Who waits on the 
nuts ?” 


W. L. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





DOUGLAS — 


$7.00 & $899 SHOES 
sreriat suors $10.00 sxuaz, $5.00 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
BY WEARING 

W.L. DOUGLAS SHOES 

e best known shoes in the world. 

Te are sold in107W.L.Douglas 


stores, direct from the factory to 


youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 


to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 


| stamped on the sole of all shoes before 


they leave the factory, which is your 
protection against unreasonable profits 
W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
are absolutely the best shoe values for 
the money in this country. They com- 
bine quality, style, workmanship and 
wearing qualities equal to other makes 
selling at higher prices. They are the 
leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the 
shoes are always worth the price paid 
for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere; they cost no more in San 
Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas sh are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under 
the direction and supervision of expe- 
rienced men, all working with an hon- 
est determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 
CAUTION. .—Insist upon ha’ W. L. Douglas 


the 0 exo to ees thas it corte 
or mutilated. 


changed 
If not for sale in your vicinity, order direct 
from factory. Catalog free. 





BOYS SHOES 
$4.50 & $5.00 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

W. L, Douglas shoes 
with his name and 
retail price stamped 
on the sole are worn 
by more men than 
any other make. 











President y, 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 


147 Svark St.. Brockton, Mass. 
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“The Utmost in Cigarettes” ~ 
Plain Gnd or Cork lip 
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2 People of culture and. 
ss _srefinement invariably 


_. . PREFER. Deities 


toany other 
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Almost Nothing 





“Mrs. Dosss is always telling us that 


she has so little to wear.” 


“Yes, she had it on last night.” 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST— 





_ OF BRAINS 


Good morning! 
Have you used 


SOAP 


The Anstoc ral of 
Sine Toilet Soaps 








An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 




















dandruff will be. gone, and three or four 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 

___The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. __ 

EDITE Limited 

Jan. 28 to March 30,1922. 
Never before has there been offered 
lands and stranger peoples of the great 
Sea of History and Literature in such 
service as will be enjoyed in the com- 
ing Cruise of the Cunarder Caronia, 

THOS. COOK SON 

245 Broadway. NewYork 

May Sinclair’s Brilliant New Novel 

Mr. WADDINGTON of WYCK 

and sweetly malicious insight surely this sur- 

passes all Miss Sinclair's achievements.’’— Chris- 


more applications should completely re- 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
THE 
to 35O Guests NEAN 
an opportunity of visiting the strange 
luxurious comfort of appointments and 
Under the exclusive management of 
he 
“A thrilling picture of a Boob,—in sumptuous wit 
topher Morley in the N. Y. Evening Post. $2.00 


At all bookstores or from 





THE MACMILLAN CO.,64-66 5th Ave.,N.Y. 
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Now It Can Be Retold 


(Continued from page 24) 


‘| F WINTER COMES” 
ent story. To compare it 
“Three Soldiers” is patently unfair, for 
A. S. M. Hutchinson, its author, is a lit- 
erary craftsman of established standing, 
whereas John Dos Passos is barely out 
of the novice class. 
Winter Comes” 
novel. The war is 


is a differ- | 
with | 


Moreover, “If | 
is not essentially a war | 
incidental. It is | 


the story of a very normal Englishman | 
into whose quiet life comes the sudden | 


of merciless 
down with frightful force. 

The story is told in the same rhythmi- 
cal style that characterized Mr. Hutch- 


inson’s “Once Aboard the Lugger” 
“The Happy Warrior.” But it pos- 


sesses far more strength and more ma- 
ture wisdom than any of his previous 
works. It is more than a mere novel, 
it is an epic poem of very great beauty. 

“If Winter Comes” will last long 
after most other literary products of 


this age have gone to an obscure and | 


unlamented grave. 


Robert E. Sherwood. 


In Hollywood 


He: Just think, darling, in twenty- 
four hours we'll be divorced. 

SHE: Yes, dear. And isn’t it won- 
derful to feel that, even if we couldn't 
live together, we shall always love each 
other? 


Slow 


First RerorMER: Things look pretty 


slow, don’t they? 
SeconD REFORMER: Very bad; why, 
the constitution hasn’t been amended 


for some three weeks. 





3ARBER (absently, to bald-headed 
man): Which side of your neck 
would you like your hair parted, sir? 





and | 


circumstance, to | 
| pick him up, crush him, and hurl him 











spirin 


Then It’s Genuine 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” 


on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Always say “Bayer.” 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manuf 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


Oh, You Skinny/ 


Why stay thin as a rail? You don’t have to! 
And you don’t have to go through life with a 
chest that the tailor gives you; with legs you 
can hardly stand on. And what about that 
stomach that flinches every time you try 3 
square meal? Are you a pill-feeder? 


Do you expect Health and Strength in 
tablet form — through pills, potions and 
other exploited piffle? 
You can’t do it. It can’t be done. 
The only way to be well is to build up your 
body—allof it, through Nature’smethods—not 
by pampering the. stomach. It is not fate 
that is making you a failure; it’s that poor 
emaciated eae of yours; RA half-sickness 
shows plain in your fac e world loves 
healthy people So be o HEALTHY STRONG 
TA That’ 8 living. Mention the ail- 

a upon which you wish Special Inf« — 
tion and send with a 10c piece ( (ons gime) te = 
hel a e on m a 
i Coed may book, ** 


romotion and 
+~— nergy, Bont but Wao ite 

— ree book 

LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
Dept. 518, Newark, New Jersey 
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